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oil this subject. These are based on the assumptions
that the velocity increases with the depth below
the surface, and that it is always the same at the
same depth. From the focus of the earthquake,
wave-paths diverge in all directions. Those which
start horizontally curve upwards, and Intersect the
surface of the earth in a circle dividing the whole
surface into two areas of very unequal size. Within
the small area, the surface-velocity is infinite at the
epicentre, and decreases outwards until it is least on
the boundary-circle. In the larger region beyond, the
surface-velocity increases with the distance from the
epicentre, until, at the antipodes of that point, it is
again infinite. But, as the depth of the focus is
always slight compared with the radius of the earth,
the small circular area surrounding the epicentre is
practically negligeable, and we may regard the surface-
velocity of the waves that traverse the body of the
earth as a quantity that continually increases with the
distance from the epicentre.

How fully this interesting theoretical result has
been confirmed is well shown in Mr. Oldham's recent
and very valuable investigation on the propagation of
earthquake-motion to great distances.1 A study of
the records of the Indian earthquake revealed the
existence of three series of waves, the first two
consisting in all probability of longitudinal and trans-
versal waves travelling through the body of the earth,
and the third of undulations spreading over its surface
(pp. 282-285). Extending his inquiries to ten other
earthquakes originating in six different centres, Mr.
Oldham distinguishes the same three phases in their
movements ; the third phase being the most con-

1 Phil* Trans,, 1900A, pp. 135-174-
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